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then debated amongst us, that it was our duty, if ever the Lord
brought us back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of
blood, to an account for that blood he had shed, and mischief he had
done to his utmost, against the Lord's cause and people in these poor
nations.'1
At first sight it seemed that the position of the army was well-
nigh desperate. There were revolts actually begun in Kent, in
Essex, and in south Wales; there was mutiny in the navy, as a
result of which nearly half the ships in commission joined Batten
in adherence to the Stuart cause; ancl an invasion from Scotland
might be expected at any moment. In addition to this open
hostility, the army was generally unpopular, especially in pres-
byterian centres like London or in districts in which it had been
compelled to live at free quarter through lack of pay. Neverthe-
less it triumphed, thanks to its discipline and valour and to the
skill of its commanders. Even these might have failed if there
had been unity of purpose among the king's supporters. Un-
fortunately for his chances of success, the Anglican royalist and
the ex-parliamentarian prcsbytcrian were uneasy allies, agreed
upon nothing except detestation of the army of sectaries. Eng-
lishmen in the mass remained neutral. Just as the prcsbyterian
majority at Westminster could not make up their minds whether
the Scots were to be treated as enemies or friends, so the majority
of Englishmen did not feel sufficient concern in the outcome
of the second civil war to take any part in it* Ten years more of
puritan intolerance, as embodied in social legislation, were re-
quired before ordinary Englishmen were vitally interested in
the suppression of the army, and even then they achieved their
ends by splitting the army into factions, not by defeating it in
the field.
Scotland, too, was hopelessly divided. The Engagers (who
derived their name from the Engagement) were in the main the
Scottish nobility, and those dependent upon them, and were
bitterly denounced by the ministers for taking up arms on behalf
of an uncovenanted king. Consequently the well-trained army
under Leven was not available to Hamilton, who had perforce
to lead raw recruits against the veterans of the New Model,
when he crossed the border in July 1648. Under such circum-
stances it is not surprising that the royalist efforts were ill-
concerted and their risings subdued piecemeal
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